) aD . a s : 
SUBMARINE USS PERCH battles way through 


ice-feld during Arctic maneuvers. The Perch tested 


new low-temperature fuels and lubricants developed 


by scientists of America’s competing oilmen. Re 


if = 
Q im . 


sults showed that these fuels and lubricants stood 
up under the world’s worst weather conditions. 


91° BELOW ZERO 


Petroleum Research Helps Make Arctic Defense Possible 


Recent Arctic maneuvers in snow, in icy seas, and in 
the air prove the outer line of U.S. defenses can now be 
pushed within 100 miles of the North Pole. Military ob- 
servers reveal this conquest of the Arctic is made possible 
only by the high quality of today’s fuels and lubricants, 
which operate at full efficiency in temperatures as low as 
51° below zero. 

This outstanding performance is no accident. It has 
resulted from never-ending research and product improve- 
ment by America’s privately-managed oil businesses 
competing with rivals to get to the public first with the 
newest and most improved oil products. 

Like our Armed Forces, you benefit from this competi- 
tion, too, with the finest oil products at the world’s lowest 


prices. For example: 2 gallons of the gasoline you buy 


(Left) 


today do the work 3 did in 1925. Yet today’s gasoline is 
priced about the same as it was then 
are higher. 


only direct taxes 


for research 
and development costs are enormous and the new prod- 


The risks in the oil business are high 


ucts developed by one oil company today may be sur- 
passed tomorrow by some competitor's newer and even 
better product. But oilmen are willing to accept such risks 
as long as they have a chance to stay in business and earn 
a profit while serving you. 

For a free, interesting booklet telling how you can 
benefit through the new improved oil products you use 
every day, write to Oil Industry Information Committee, 
American Petroleum Institute, Box L, 50 West 50th Street, 
New York 20, N. Y. 


REFUELING AIR FORCE TRANS- 
PORT, just returned from Arctic flight. 


Observers report that even polar cold does 


not destroy efficiency of modern fuels and 


lubricants competing U. S. oilmen have 


developed for you and the Armed Forces. 


(Right) 


MAN-MADE ARCTIC conditions in 


scores of oil 


company laboratories pay 


off in benefits for your car. Many of the 


new high quality motor oils, developed 
since World War II, are so efficient they 
can actually triple the life of your car 


engine—as proved in modern atomic tests. 
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Bylines in Chis Issue 


NTERVIEWS by newsmen of nota 

bles, especially political notables 

in an election year, have long been 
an effective means of finding out for 
the public what makes the great man 
tick. Now that science has made the 
interview a pictorial spectacle as well 
as a question and answer period, 
both questions and answers are en- 
countering handicaps that make 
many reporters wonder if they are 
worth while. 

One of these reporters is Walter T. 
Ridder, Washington correspondent 
who returned home after years 
abroad to encounter the recent 
changes in the interview head on. 
He laments “The Decline and Fall of 
the Press Conference (page 7) with 
humor, irony and some practical sug 
gestions that will probably bring re 
torts from rival news mediums. 

Walter Ridder was born into a 
newspaper family and began report 
ing immediately after his graduation 
from Harvard University in 1940. He 
worked for the Trenton (N. J.) 
Times and the Hartford (Conn.) 
Times before going to the Duluth 
Herald and News-Tribune. Just be 
fore Pearl Harbor he was assigned to 
the Washington bureau of the Duluth 
papers and the St. Paul Pioneer Press 
and Dispatch. He has been in and 
out of that bureau ever since. (He 
covered the recent presidential con- 
ventions. ) 


The “outs” include a year with the 
Army, from which he was medically 
discharged, and a term as a war cor 
respondent in Europe in 1945. He re- 
turned for another European news 
assignment in 1947 and later spent 


four years in government service, 
starting as ECA information officer in 
Germany and resigning early this 
year as deputy director of the infor 
mation division of the Mutual Secu- 
rity Administration. 

By way of continuing family tra- 
dition, he is married to the former 
Marie Wasserman, who was a Phila 
delphia Bulletin reporter in Washing 
ton and is a grand-daughter of B. J. 
Fleisher, editor and publisher of the 
Japan Advertiser. 


readers of The 
Qutt is Victor Jose, who meas 
ures lofty aspirations on freedom of 
information with a home town yard 
stick in “Press Freedom Begins at 
Home,” (page 10) 
When an article by Jose on the op- 
eration of the Fairchild photo-electric 


O stranger to 
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engraver was featured in the March, 
1950, Quit, he was a reporter-pho- 
tographer with the Logansport, Ind., 
Pharos-Tribune. Today, one baby and 
one job later, he earns the brogans 
required by a brood of three as court- 
house reporter for the Richmond, 
(Ind). Palladium-Item. 

Victor is a Swarthmore College 
graduate who spent three years in 
the Navy and then took a master’s 
degree in journalism at Northwest 
ern’s Medill School of Journalism. 
Before tackling Hoosier journalism, 
he worked for the Chicago City News 
Bureau. 


AST month Leslie G. Moeller 

analyzed the problems and goals 
of professional education for journal- 
ism in such concrete terms as stu- 
dent selection, curriculum, faculty 
and budget. In 
this issue of The 
QumL, he con 
cludes a splendid 
and comprehen 
sive series of ar 
ticles with “How 
the Working 
Journalist Can 
Help the School 
of Journalism’’ 
(page 8). 

He draws a 
parallel between 
the improvement 
that followed 
professional in- 
terest in education for such profes- 
sions as medicine, law and engineer- 
ing and the ways in which the work- 
ing journalist can aid education for 
his own profession. Important among 
these is a better knowledge of what 
the schools are actually teaching, to 
be obtained by visits and participa- 
tion in their activities and research. 

As director of one of the leading 
journalism schools, that of the State 
University of lowa, and as a teacher 
who came to his job after 20 years 
of newspaper work, Les Moeller is 
unusually well equipped to see this 
problem from both educational and 
working professional points of view. 
Before joining the Iowa City faculty 
in 1946, he had been managing editor 
and publisher of the Waverly (Iowa) 
Democrat and the Bremer County In- 
dependent for eighteen years. 


LESLIE G. MOELLER 


As a journalism educator, Les 
Moeller has held such top positions 
as president of the Association of 
Accredited Schools and Departments 


3 


of Journalism. As an Iowa newspa- 
perman, he was president of the Iowa 
Press Association. 


HAT effect will the impact of 

television have on the views 
and the news habits of the millions 
who saw presidential politics in ac- 
tion during the conventions in Chi- 
cago? Burton W. Marvin, journalism 
educator and former Chicago news- 
paperman who had an inside seat in 
July, believes it will add another 
debate to this era of great debates. 

In “What Will Television Do to 
Politics, Radio and Press—and to 
TV Itself?” (page 12), he outlines the 
various phases of this debate and 
suggests some of the answers that 
only time can bring in full. (That the 
debate is already under way, in 
journalism itself, is evidenced by Wal- 
ter T. Ridder’s article in this issue, 
lamenting “The Decline and Fall of 
the Press Conference.’’) 

Burt Marvin was one of ten jour- 
nalism educators and reporters who 
shared a first-hand clinic in collabora- 
tion between Northwestern Univer- 
sity and NBC during the conventions. 
His observations will, the editors feel, 
strike all branches of journalism with 
their fairness and their reservation 
where judgment is not now possible. 

Now dean of the William Allen 
White School of Journalism at the 
University of Kansas, Burt Marvin 
entered education after ten years as 
a Chicago newspaperman. He joined 
the staff of the Chicago Daily News 
in 1937 after taking his master’s de 
gree from the Columbia University 
Graduate School of Journalism. He 
had previously been graduated from 
the University of Nebraska. 

In the next ten years he was re- 
porter, copyreader, assistant city edi- 
tor, cable and telegraph editor. He 
became an assistant professor of jour- 
nalism at Northwestern University 
in 1946, an associate professor at 
Columbia in 1947. His last contribu- 
tion to The QuILt was “Wanted: More 
Truth for a Free People” in June, 1951. 


ERHAPS 75 per cent of the work- 

ing journalists of all ages and as- 
signments devote 50 per cent of their 
day dreams to a belief that some day 
they will devote 25 per cent of their 
spare time to some free lance writing. 
They also read articles overflowing 
with advice by the full-time free- 
lancers. After discovering in each ar 
ticle some aspect which apparently 
eliminates the man whose employer 
comes ahead of his outlets, they lay 
them aside and go on day dreaming. 

A working journalist who has made 
part time free-lancing something 
more than a day dream, however, is 


Lynette a ANAL OPE 








From where I sit 


by Joe Marsh 





Narrow Town— 
Broad Outlook 


The wife’s cousin Wilson, and Susan 
his new bride are just back from honey- 
mooning in the Rockies. Took them to 
dinner last night at the Garden Tavern. 
Naturally, Wilson told about his trip: — 

“Went through a town in Idaho that 
was only about 100 feet wide. No kid- 
ding! Built into a long, narrow canyon. 
And it shares those 100 feet with a rail- 
road track that runs right through the 
hotel! 


“To get gas there we had to park right 
on the tracks. Suddenly Susan screams— 
‘there’s a train coming!’ But the gas 
fellow just laughs and says we were there 
first. Blamed if the engineer didn’t stop 
for us, too, and wait ’til we were through. 
That’s the way they do things out there 
all the time.” 

From where I sit, it’s a good illustra- 
tion of how people can learn to “think of 
the other fellow’’ so that the whole com- 
munity benefits. Railroaders and towns- 
people, Democrats and Republicans, 
malted milk fanciers and those who pre- 
fer a temperate glass of beer—we all have 
to share the same space. Let’s maintain 
our neighbor's “right of way.” 


Gre Mansk 





Copyright, 1952, United States Brewers Foundation 


Jack R. Maguire, and in “Some Cash 
—But More Fun” (page 11) he tells 
why, how—and how much. 

Jack, who is now director of public 
relations for the Texas Insurance Ad 
visory Association, became a work- 
ing newspaperman at 17 as a cub on 
the staff of the Herald in Denison, 
Tex., his home town. That was in 
1937. He later handled reporting and 
newscasting assignments for Radio 
Station KRRV in Sherman, Tex., and 
worked for the Denton (Tex.) Rec- 
ord-Chronicle while attending North 
Texas State College. 

After his sophomore year, in which 
he edited the college weekly, Maguire 
transferred to the University of Texas 
where he worked on the capital city 
staff of the Associated Press, and be 
came editor-in-chief of the Daily 
Texan. 

In 1944 he returned to the Denison 
Herald as editorial page editor; a year 
later he moved to St. Louis as public 
relations representative for the Mis 
souri-Kansas-Texas railroad and ed 
itor of the Katy magazine. In 1949 he 
returned to Texas as public relations 
representative for the Texas and Pa 
cific Railroad. In 1950 he moved to 
Austin and his present position. 


PPROPRIATE at a time when 

the first professional experience 
of many newcomers to the journal- 
istic field is likely to be molded by a 
commanding general's whim instead 
of a managing editor's growl is an 
interpretation of military journalism 
in its relation to J-school training. 

In “G. I. Editing Can Be Fun to 
Diplomat” (page 15), Thomas Tugend, 
who sandwiched a journalism degree 
between military hitches, suggests 
that it is possible to balance military 
and editorial responsibilities without 
seriously bruising either. 

His research for the article was 
completed between October, 1950, 
and November, 1951, during his re 
serve recall as “reporter, assistant 
editor, co-editor, and editor” of the 
Foghorn, a photo-offset weekly pub 
lished at Letterman Army Hospital, 
San Francisco. 

Tugend served in World War II as 
an infantryman and counter intelli 
gence agent in the ETO. After a 
1948-49 interlude in the Middle East 
as correspondent for Hakidmah, Tel- 
Aviv, he completed his studies at the 
University of California Department of 
Journalism and was graduated in 1950. 
Then came his second bout with mili 
tary life, following which he joined 
the staff of the San Francisco Chron 
icle as a copyboy in training for 
reportorial responsibilities. 
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Arrhythmias in Vox Populi 


reasons even more important than their great interest 

as reading matter. They take the public pulse, even 
when it seems to beat with arrhythmias indicative of a 
highly erratic circulatory system. Letters give readers a 
needed opportunity to talk back to their newspapers. But 
there are times when it needs courage to cling to this 
belief. 

The presidential conventions were held in my city in 
July and feeling in this Middle Western region ran par 
ticularly high on the Taft-Eisenhower contest for the 
Republican nomination. Chicago newspapers were flooded 
with letters from readers. In August, as the campaign 
got slowly under way, I edited letters for one Chicago 
newspaper as a vacation swing. 

The two months have left me slightly shaken, if still 
on the side of the angels in my basic faith in vor populi. 
I have found myself speculating on the people’s ability 
to express themselves with anything approaching ac- 
curacy and detachment. I do not for a moment criticise 
anyone for partisanship. What depressed me was a de 
gree of partisanship that appeared to affect some letter 
writers so violently that instead of joining issue, they 
merely stuttered non sequiturs. 


| remain a firm believer in letters to the editor, and for 


On remarkable thread that ran through the pattern 


of letters was the apparent inability of quite a few 
political partisans to comprehend what the term “inde 
pendent newspaper” means. I began to suspect that not 
only did they not understand it, but that they would not 
like or respect the concept if they did understand it 

My paper, for example, made no editorial endorsement 
of a Republican nominee until one was actually chosen. 
On the third day of that convention, it did predict an 
Eisenhower victory in a page one story under the edi 
tor’s byline. But this was a forecast, not an endorsement. 
Events amply justified both the astuteness and the cour 
age of that prediction. 

It was only after Eisenhower had been nominated that 
the paper endorsed him editorially against his then un 
chosen Democratic opponent, This action, of course, 
could be construed by any Democrat as something short 
of “independence.” But few, if any, Democrats wrote a 
complaining word at that time. 

The complaints rolled in from Republicans, mostly 
from people who liked Senator Taft. Some felt that the 
paper had aided General Eisenhower by predicting his 
nomination. They had some logic insofar as students of 
government hold that all political polling or forecasting 
may influence the course of events to come. 


But what intrigued me was the many letter writers 
who, so far as one could make sure of their impassioned 
prose, accused the paper of failing to be independent 
because it had not supported their man in advance! There 
would seem to be a segment of newspaper readers who 
seem to think that “independent” really means being on 
their side. When the Democratic convention came to 
town, this pattern was repeated in the letters of a couple 
of passionate admirers of Sen. Kefauver. 


UT there was a far more interesting—and for me, 

more sinister—pattern in letters from Democrats. 
This was the comparative lack of any letters at all from 
Democrats until well past convention time. I was about 
to suggest offering prizes for letters from Democrats when 
the first few straggled in late in July. 

I knew there must be some among the paper’s readers 
—Adlai Stevenson, the Democratic nominee for presi- 
dent, carried this state by more than 500,000 votes when 
he was elected its governor four years ago—but they 
simply were not writing the editor. When Stevenson 
letters did begin to arrive in quantity in August, most 
of them were from people who admired him as a man 
and appeared to be writing more or less irrespectively of 
their party sympathies. 

What disturbed me was that through the heat of the 
two conventions and the lull immediately afterwards, 
Democrats generally seemed to feel that writing a letter 
to a newspaper which had declared for the Republican 
nominee was a waste of paper and postage. This was 
not so and would not be so of any Chicago newspaper 
or for that matter, of most newspapers anywhere. 

The fact that a majority of American newspapers 
have taken the Republican side in recent presidential 
elections may account for some of this reader skepticism, 
but I suspect it is more deeply seated. These same news- 
papers have reported the news of the campaigns fully 
and remari.ably fairly while they were endorsing Re- 
publican nominees editorially. 

If anything, this Republican editorial stand should stim- 
ulate that many more readers who think differently to 
write and say so. The fact that they do not seems to 
indicate that numbers of readers do not understand—or 
do not care to exercise—their freedom of expression in 
the press. Despite the evidence of the average column 
of letters to the editor, they do not believe the freedom 
really exists. 

Perhaps the press has failed to do a proper job of public 
relations. We print columns of news articles and edi- 
torials about freedom of the press. Nevertheless we must 
have failed to explain fully and exactly what it is, both 
for us and for our readers. Caru R. Kesier 
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banner 


Any man on the rim of a copy desk can tell you: with a 
lower-case initial letter, banner is newspaper parlance 
for headline. With a capital, it’s the name of a newspaper. 
A good reporter is extremely careful of his spelling to 
avoid confusion. 


As a matter of fact, a good reporter is always careful to 
give capital treatment to words deserving it. Only in that 
way can their meaning be kept clear. 

For example, the upper-case ““C” makes a lot of differ- 
ence in the spelling of Coke, the friendly abbreviation 
for Coca-Cola. Like Coca-Cola, Coke is a registered 
trade-mark, and good practice requires that the owner 


a headline 


of a trade-mark protect it diligently. That’s why we ask 
that you make it Coke—with a capital, please. 

P.S. The pause that refreshes with ice-cold Coke is a 
banner spot in any busy day. 


Ask for it either way 
... both trade-marks 
mean the same thing. 


THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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This is a campaign year and the public wants to see 


and hear as well as read about candidates’ views. But 
what chance has a reporter to ask careful questions 
and get considered answers when he must compete with 
cameras, lights, microphones and an army of technicians? 
A newspaperman recently returned from abroad laments 


The Decline and Fall of 


The Press Conference 


IME WAS when the press confer 
ence was*one of America’s most 
honored institutions. It served, at 

least to some extent, the same pur 

pose as the questioning period in the 

British House of Commons. It af 

forded an opportunity for reporters 

to question public figures and would 
be public officials, to receive their 
answers, to obtain explanations (ei 
ther on or off-the-record) of certain 
policies and decisions, and in general 
to give the reporter some “feel” about 
the man who was being interviewed. 

No longer is that true. The press 
conference, except in the case of 
the President of the United States, has 
degenerated into something approach 
ing one of Hollywood’s super-extrav 
aganzas. The reporter might just as 
well stay at home. His chances of 
posing a question are remote; his 
chances of hearing the answer even 
more remote 

Reporter and interviewee are har 
rassed by microphones, movie cam 
eras, television lights, the scurrying of 
photographers, radio technicians, tele 
vision engineers, the voices of both 
and television commentators, 
the mass of lines and wires needed for 
flashbulbs, klieg lights, tape recorders 
and live broadcasts, and the bawling 
of light engineers, cameramen, tele 
vision production experts, and news 
reel representatives 

The interviewee gets short shrift 

He is pushed and hauled and shoved 

by the photographers as he enters 

the room until whatever good humor 
he might have possessed disappears in 

a violent eruption of strobolights, 

flash bulbs and photographers’ in 

structions. He can no longer take a 

comfortable seat in which he might 

have had some opportunity to relax 
and give a little thought to his an- 
swers. Quite to the contrary. 

He is led up to or thrust upon a 


radio 
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By WALTER T. RIDDER 


rostrum, where he is surrounded by 
radio, television and tape recording 
microphones which all but hide him 
from the sight of reporters. He stares 
vacantly in the air while some tardy 
TV electrician (or is it cameraman?) 
comes racing to the stage clutching 
a light meter, and yelling for the 
conference not to start until he has 
zeroed in his camera. 

News photographers haven't yet fin- 
ished their chores. They yell at the 
interviewee, at the reporters, at them- 
selves, and at anyone elise who may 
be handy, while they take for the 
fiftieth or sixtieth, time “just one 
more.” Having ceased at long last 
their basic task, they lurk on the 
sidelines, ready to swoop out at un- 
expected moments to get a candid 
shot of the interviewee. The latter 
spies them and holds himself on con 
stant guard against still more flash 
light bursts in his already 
blinded eyes 


near 


EANWHILE, the cameraman has 

finally adjusted his lenses, or 
whatever it is he must adjust, and 
upon mutual agreement among all the 
production experts and technicians 
present, the press conference is per- 
mitted to commence. 

Thereupon there fills the room the 
high whirr of movie cameras, the gen- 
tle scratchings of tape recorders, the 
muttered curses of cameramen, and 
the frantic footsteps of some techni- 
cian who has forgotten to plug in some 
line and who elbows his way through, 
across and over the reporters in his 
h»ste to rectify his error. 

A reporter attempts to ask a ques- 
tion. The interviewee gazes as best 
he can into the dark deep well of the 
room, unable to see the questioner 
because of the high-powered klieg 
lights which beat relentlessly upon 
him. A partially-heard voice wafts 





















































































Walter T. Ridder, Washington corre- 
spondent of St. Paul and Duluth 
newspapers, returned to this country 
last winter after five years of news- 
paper and government work abroad. 


an only partially understandable ques 
tion in the general direction of the 
rostrum. The interviewee attempts to 
answer, but more than likely, his 
reply is smothered by the cries of 
those who say they didn’t hear the 
question. All concerned try again. 
The questioner by brute force finally 
makes himself heard and an answer 
is given. 

A new group now makes itself felt. 
The partisans of the interviewee burst 
into applause, and congratulate him 
and themselves upon the skillful man- 
ner in which he did or did not answer 
the question. Just how or why the 
partisans even present in the 
room, no one exactly knows, but there 
they are, ready to lend their moral 
support, vocal approval, and not-so- 
whispered advice to the interviewee 
in the moment of his travail. 


are 


HREE or four more reporters jump 

to their feet, asking follow-up ques 
tions. The interviewee, unable to see 
them through the stygian darkness 
imposed upon him by the klieg lights, 
does not know whom to recognize. He 
hears in garbled form various phrases 
[Turn to page 14] 





Education for law, medicine and engineering developed far more 
rapidly as members of these professions actively interested 
themselves in students and curriculums. Another educator tells 


How the Working Journalist Can 


Help the School of Journalism 
By LESLIE G. MOELLER 


HE working journalist can be ex 

tremely effective in helping solve 

the problems which now face jour 
nalism schools. 

He can be a big factor in controlling 
the speed with which they develop 
and mature. If he aids actively and 
steadily, the schools will mature 
more quickly, and with fewer false 
starts. If he does not help, growth 
will be more gradual, and probably 
more erratic. 

A parallel found in the 
growth made in education for law, 
medicine, dentistry and engineering 


can be 





when the working professionals 
got really interested in their schools, 
the schools developed rapidly, and be- 
came effective in facing and 
whipping their problems. 

In the journalism education field, 
these problems now include those con 
cerned with students, with the pro 
gram of course work and other train 
ing, with faculty, with finance* and 
with relations with the working press. 

How working journalist 


more 


can the 


*These four problems were outlined in 
detail in Prof. Mboeller’s first article in 
The QUILL for August, 1952. 


help a school face its share of these 
problems? 

He can begin by learning as much 
as he can about schools of journalism. 
Right now this level of information is 
much lower that it should be. 

For example, of the twelve Nieman 
fellows whose views on journalism 
education were reported in the Octo- 
ber, 1951, issue of the Nieman Reports, 
two wrote as if they believed that cer 
tain schools devote an entire four-year 
program to journalism alone. Actu 
ally, in the professional-type schools, 
nine out of ten undergraduates will 


Jess Gorkin, a 1936 graduate of the State University of Iowa school of journalism who is now editor of Parade, 
visits lowa City while on a tour of newspapers distributing his magazine. Here (second from the right) he looks 
over plans for a new Communications Center building with the author and Professors Pownall and Mason. 
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Robert A. Smith (center), Far Eastern expert now writing , editorials for the New York Times, 


prollelouan 
“The . 


‘4 b . a A 
YS , 


answers questions 


from members of a class in editorial writing. Looking on is Charles E. Barnum (upper right), former managing 
editor of the Peoria (Ill.) Star who is now on the faculty of the school of journalism directed by the author. 


spend at least 70 per cent of their col 
lege time outside journalism. Prob 
ably seven out of ten have 75 per cent 
of their courses outside journalism. 

Another fellow wrote: “I weep to 
think of all the that 


could be taken in place of copyread 


broad courses 


ing.” Actually copyreading usually oc 
cupies three to five semester hours in 
a four-year total of about 125—so at 
the most one “broad course” (or two 
“semi-broad” courses) could be taken 
in its place. (It may be worth mention 
also that much time in a copyreading 
course is usually devoted to spelling, 
punctuation, and other phases of Eng 
lish correctness—that is, to training in 
basic communication rather than in 
copyreading as such.) 

This level of information about jour 
nalism schools can be improved, ob 
viously, by their bulletins 
and other printed matter—and by dis 
cussions at conventions with faculty 
members, and with informed 
working journalists 


reading 


other 


Even better is a visit to the school 
itself. A discussion of the school’s pro 
gram can then be the sole center of 


interest, and the visitor can talk to 
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faculty members and students, can 
see them at work, and can ask direct, 
pertinent questions. Preferably the 
visitor should listen in on regular class 
sessions, and not appear as a trained 
seal who has come to satisfy the great 
desire of students to hear from men 
“who are up against the deadlines.” 
That can wait for some other occasion 

Ideally, the working journalist 
might spend a day a year (or, at 
most, every two years) at a school of 
journalism. He would know all the 
faculty members teaching in his area 
of interest; he would have a clear cut 
picture of the program. 

In this visiting, he may need to keep 
one point in mind: Not all schools are 
cast in the same mold, and most are 
still changing. It isn’t possible to judge 
all schools by one, or even a few. 


ANY times accreditation is a help 
in evaluation. An accredited 
school has been visited and certified, 
and generally meets a certain level of 
performance. Other schools may also 
equal or surpass these standards, but 
here the journalist does his own 
checking on performance. 
On the basis of what he reads and 


sees, the working journalist can get 
some idea of what’s going on. Then 
he can help by speaking openly, di 
rectly, and reasonably. He can ask 
questions. He can discuss. He can en 
courage non-emotional discussion of 
schools. If he knows the methods of 
several schools, he can help draw com 
parisons; he can stimulate teachers to 
keep on judging their product and 
their methods. 

He can point out that most schools 
have not done a good enough job of 
explaining themselves—and that much 
of the lack of knowledge about schools 
is due to their own reticence. 

The working journalist can encour 
age others to get acquainted with 
schools. For that matter, he might 
well organize a group visit to a school; 
this would be more effective than a 
one-man call, and even better for stu 
dent and faculty morale. 

He can help spread the word about 
schools—what they are doing, how 
they are doing it. His personal work 
here will be more effective than 
printed matter from schools, or the 
work of faculty members themselves 
He can encourage and arrange ap 
[Turn to page 18] 





After impressive convention resolutions have been approved 
and filed away, who is going to carry the ball for the right 


of the public to know? A working newsman 
suggests a firm understanding at the nation’s 


Press Freedom Begins 


LAWYER walked into ou 

A courthouse and asked the 
county auditor for permission 

to inspect the list of welfare recip 
He found that a woman who 
was suing one of his clients for hos 
pital bills had been on relief at the 
time in question and that the bill had 
been paid by the welfare department. 
As far be determined, this 
lawyer, who happens to be one of the 
town’s leading Democrats, the 
first person in the county to benefit 
directly from Indiana’s new law lift 
ing secrecy from the rolls 
This is a law that hammered 
through the state legislature afte: 
strenuous efforts by the Republicans. 
So that the lawyer could have ac 
cess to information about a branch of 
government in 


ients. 


as Can 


was 


welfare 
was 


his own county, a 
fight had to be waged from counties 
like ours all the way to Washington, 
D. C. Sentiment building up from 
over the state and from other states 
across the country finally forced fed 
eral authorities to permit freedom of 
information not only in Washington 
but in the smallest hamlet in which 
their records are maintained 
Regardless of any particular merits 


of this 


dence of 


case, it provides fresh evi 
the historical that 
liberties start at home 

How far can we get in this fight for 
more freedom of information § in 
Washington unless a strong desire is 
demonstrated at the grass roots? The 
welfare case is only one of the newer 
indications that the local level is the 
most effective springboard for wag 
ing such campaigns. Otherwise, these 
stirring 


lesson 


resolutions in national con 
vention halls have a habit of fading 
with the cigar 

The 1951 report 


on freedom of 


smoke 

of the committee 
information of 
Sigma Delta Chi, professional jour 
fraternity, declared: “We 
must combat the notion that the pub 
lic can know too much.” This “notion” 
good deal of support, 
especially in many smaller communi 


nalistic 


commands a 


ties, and in it we find the beginnings 
of the problem. 
As a start 


toward a solution, I'd 


By VICTOR JOSE 


like to guiding principle 
which, if established, would do more 


suggest a 


good than a spindleful of exposes; 
namely: “Official records are public 
records.” 


There 


such a principle. Lack of a desire to 


are few legal barriers to 


demand it usually is responsible for 
its denial. Action by federal authori 
ties in preventing access to informa- 
tion is said to rest on no more than 
their responsibilities for 
documents under their jurisdiction. 


S in most other states, Indiana 
law shows no clear mandate giv 


ing free access to official records, but 


“custodial” 


on the other hand, there is none deny 
ing it in common law, statute or major 
Practice follows that 
elsewhere which, generally speaking, 
is that the basic right to know what 
the government is doing is conceded, 
but certain restrictions are placed on 
individuals in collecting that informa- 
tion. These restrictions take as many 


court decision 


Victor Jose worked for the Chicago 
City News Bureau and in Loganport, 
Ind., before joining the staff of the 
Richmond (Ind.) Palladium-Item. 


in a small city 
crossroads that 


at Home 


forms as the ingenuity of officialdom 
can devise. 

Indiana’s 1951 battle to open the 
welfare rolls was previewed two 
years before by a warmup bout with 
the state board of health, whose em- 
ployees were forbidden by law to 
divulge officially recorded vital statis 
tics. This issue came to a head with 
an Indianapolis newspaper's attempt 
to find the cause of death of two resi- 
dents of the county poor home. A 
new public health code in 1949 omit 
ted the secrecy provision 

Presumably, some exceptions to 
any right to know always will exist. 
Newspaper leadership in Indiana cer 
tainly does not contest the proposi 
tion that adoptions, although official 
records, should not be public records. 
Another major exception would be 
records directly connected with 
law enforcement—but hardly arrest 
sheets and the like. Court decisions 
in other states have sometimes held 
that “preliminary” papers of a so 
called confidential nature in the hands 
of officials are not public records, a 
view which is apparently widely- 
accepted but one which remains open 
to serious question. 


HATEVER the exceptions, they 
should not obscure the principle 
Wray Fleming, general counsel of 
the Hoosier State Press Association, 
goes to the heart of the matter in say 
ing: “We believe there are no private 
papers in government.” This may ap 
pear to be a sweeping doctrine, but 
Fleming argues that if one or more 
government officials permitted 
access to a document, other citizens 
have as much right to it 
In other words, in the absence of a 
drastic public policy to the contrary, 
a document is of public concern and 
everybody has a right to see it, or it 
is private, and nobody, including the 
government, has any right to it. 
Whenever we do make an excep 
tion by means of law, usually for 
reasons which are thought to be very 
good, we get into trouble sooner or 
later. There are good 


are 


reasons why 
[Turn to page 16] 
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Who wouldn't enjoy a spare time activity 
that was both interesting and profitable? 
This part time free lancer tells how he 
uses his evenings and weekends to provide 


Some Cash—But More Fun 


By JACK MAGUIRE 


HESE are the confessions of a guy 
T who, in 1937, sold an article to 

True Romances for $5 and de 
cided that writing features was a 
pleasant way to make a living. 

Some fifteen years and 200 by-lines 
later, I still think that writing articles 
s the most pleasant job in the world 
I'm not sure that it’s a good way to 
make a living—at least, if you’re only 
a part-timer, as I am. My total 15 
take been something 
than a good bricklayer would pocket 
in a year. But, then I've had more 
fun than a bricklayer ever could 

Besides, writing and selling fact 
articles is much simpler than brick- 
laying. All you need is a typewriter 
the ability to the human 
interest or significant angle behind a 
set of ordinary facts. Then you select 
a magazine that the type of 
piece you’re planning and send off a 
query to the editor. If he agrees to 
look at it, start digging until 
you have five times as many facts as 
the story will require. After that, you 
the article, then rewrite and 
polish until your prose is better than 
best. Then you mail the manu 
and wait. 

If you're lucky and the editor 
hasn't changed his mind since he re 
ceived query, you may get a 
check. The check may vary from $15 
to $1,500, depending on the quality 
of your writing and the budget of the 
magazine that prints it. 

That, so help me, is all there is to 
it. But since I think that everybody 
who has tried to knock out a 
saleable likes to talk 
with who has 
tried to do the same thing, I'll pass 
along the five gimmicks I’ve used to 
help me woo editorial checks. Maybe 
they ll be of some use to another tyro 
who is trying to supplement his in 
with an free-lance 
article 


yeal has less 


and see 


uses 


you 


write 


youl 
script 


youl 


ever 
piece of copy 


shop somebody else 


come occasional 


fact So here goes: 

First, I write letters to interesting 
people 

This was the trick that got me into 
journalism in the first place. I had 
planned to be a lawyer until I was 


16. Then F.D.R. announced that he 
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was coming to Texas and I wrote him 
a letter asking him to stop off and 
speak in my home town. He accepted, 
and I wrote up a little piece about 
how a high school kid feels when he 
comes face to face with the President 
of the United States. 

That was the article which True 
Romances bought for $5. Later, an- 
other free-lancer used it in a piece 
for This Month about the unforget 
table experiences of newspapermen. 
When Walter Winchell picked it up 
and gave it a paragraph in his col 
umn, I decided to forget the law and 
spend all of my time writing letters 
that would produce saleable article 
material 

Sometimes, of course, letters fail 
to get results, but more often they do. 
For example, I read‘a news story once 
about John W. Barriger, a youthful 
railroad executive who had taken a 
floundering Indiana road called the 
Monon and turned it into a superline. 
I wrote him a letter, told him I was 
interested in railroads and would like 
to do a magazine piece about him. By 
return mail, he invited me to come 
to Chicago, tour the Monon with him 
in his private car and see the results 
of his work for myself. 


HIS not only resulted in a delight- 

ful trip, but produced enough mate- 
rial for a 10,000-word piece published 
in Railroad Magazine and a short 
personality article for the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat Sunday magazine. 
An important by-product of that let 
ter is a lasting friendship with Mr. 
Barriger. 

While letters to interesting people 
always provide an easy approach in 
looking for feature material, I much 
prefer to meet interesting people in 
person. This is to do, even if 
you're tied to a five-day, 8-to-5 desk 
job and never get out of the office. 
Why? Because interesting people are 
everywhere, and they don’t have to 
be famous to make good personality 
subjects for magazines. 

Once in the St. Louis Y. M. C. A. 
cafeteria, I unburdened my tray at 
a table already occupied by a slight, 


easy 


Jack R. Maguire is a former news- 
paperman who now directs public 
relations for the Texas Insurance Ad- 
visory Association. He has also been 
free lancing articles for many years. 


gray-thatched man with the friendli- 
est smile I've ever seen. In a few min 
utes, I had learned that he once had 
been pastor of a Florida church, but 
had resigned to start traveling over 
Southwestern railroads at his own ex 
pense to preach to hoboes and railroad 
men. He called himself “the Sky Pilot 
of the Rails,” and as such, he went into 
articles of mine which appeared in 
Railroad, Tracks Magazine, Every 
body’s Digest and more than a score 
of newspapers. 

There is a story in almost every 
human being, particularly if he hap- 
pens to be in an unusual occupation. 
At a luncheon in Dallas one day, I 
sat next to Sarah T. Hughes, an at 
tractive brownette who happens to 
be a district judge—the first woman 
in the United States to occupy the 
bench in a court of this jurisdiction. 
When I learned that she had grown 
up in Baltimore, I had both a subject 
and a market. My “Judge of Humane 
Nature” appeared in the Baltimore 
Sun magazine. 


NOTHER gimmick I use to pro 
duce saleable articles is to retell 
some of my own experiences. Every 
body has had some experience that 
can be turned into a megazine piece. 
For example, I once operated a 
matrimonial bureau for a time—one 
of those “friendship-by-mail” clubs 
you see advertised in the cheap mag- 
azines. In subscribing to our “serv 


[Turn to page 16] 





What Will Television Do to Politics, 
Radio and Press—and to TV Itself? 


By BURTON W. MARVIN 


Millions sat up late to see both parties in the raw at Chicago. 
There can be no doubt about the terrific impact the new medium had. 
A trained observer who was on the inside of ‘52 convention cover- 
of great debates. 


age predicts and outlines an addition to this era 


N this era of great debates one 
more has been added. It concerns 
coverage of the Demo 
cratic and Republican conventions. It 
deals specifically with the influence 
of television on future political con 


television 


ventions and on public participation 
in politics in general, the effective 
ineffectiveness of television 
reporting, and the impact of televi 
sion reporting pro or con on news 
papers and radio. 

The writer of this article partici 
pated in a small way in National 
Broadcasting Company coverage of 
the conventions as one of a ten-man 
team of journalism educators. He had 
the opportunity to view the function 
ings of this fantastic medium from 
the inside, and he now has accepted 
with some qualms an invitation from 
the editor of The Quit to analyze 
“objectively” the job performed by 
television at the conventions 

No one knows how many million 
persons watched either convention at 
any given time or at some time. Audi 
ence measurement organizations have 
been and will be coming up with 
estimates based upon well-tested 
methods of estimating audience sizes, 
but the question of total figures 
really is unimportant for purposes of 
this article. The important point, ac 
cepted by detractors of television as 
well as enthusiastic backers, is that 
millions of American citizens viewed 
the goings-on at the national polit 
ical conventions for the first time 

In two weeks television did more 
to bring national politics into the 
home and down to the local commu 
nity level than had been done 
before 

This fact been made clear to 
the writer time and again since his 
return home, than 500 miles 
from Chicago. Everyone, it seems, re 
gards himself as an authority on 
what went on at both conventions, 
and the fact is that most persons do 
speak with some authority. Every 


ness or 


ever 


has 


more 


one feels personally more involved 
in politics than he did before and 
feels more qualified than ever before 
to become involved. And why not? 

Television showed the listener and 
viewer that the delegates—and the 
officials running the conventions— 
were human beings just as confused 
and harassed at times as the man on 
the street. This conception supplants 
the rather general previous view that 
set up the political big-wigs as con- 
niving villains or supermen or both. 

This feeling of closeness to the con- 
ventions, and of heightened interest 
in politics as the citizen’s business, 
was summed up best in the following 
statement made by a young business- 
man in a casual telephone conversa- 
tion: 

“It kind of made my wife and me 
wish that day we could be 
delegates and be in on the thing.” 


some 


THER comments not only have 

indicated an unprecedented in- 
terest in national politics and the 1952 
campaign, but they have indicated 
serious concern regarding the method 
of selecting presidential candidates 
and the conditions under which the 
alleged deliberations at conventions 
For the first time, 


are carried on 





Northwestern University’s Me- 
dill School of Journalism collab- 
orated with the National Broad- 
casting Company in a graduate 
clinic on political reporting dur 
ing the 1952 presidential conven- 
tions. Ten experienced reporters 
and journalism educators were 
assigned as regular NBC staff 
men at the International Amphi- 
theatre and various headquar- 
ters. Burton W. Marvin was one 
of these and this article grew 
from his experience in Chicago 
in July. 





millions of persons have seen the 
confusion and turmoil and long 
winded orators with their own eyes, 
and they are saying things such as: 

“It’s a crime to let those roll calls 
go on and on.” “Something sure will 
have to be done about the wind-bag 
speakers.” “We've got to work out 
some other method of choosing ou: 
presidential candidates.” 

So much for the influence of tele 
vision on future political conventions 
and on public participation in politics 


HE next, and principal, question 

is: Did television bring an accurate, 
complete, fair and balanced story into 
the home? Or did television simply 
prove itself to be a good “show” 
medium, a surface-reporting device 
that took the eyes of the viewer away 
from solid interpretative stories in 
newspapers that told the Whys of 
the convention as well as the Whats? 

What specifically did television do 
in the way of reporting? It took the 
millions of viewers to the convention 
floor, to hearings at downtown hotels, 
to caucuses, to interviews in hot and 
crowded hallways and in the air-con 
ditioned studios set up by the net 
works at the Amphitheater. It showed 
them F.D.R. Jr., Blair Moody and 
the other so-called “Young Turks” of 
the Democratic party in huddles ap 
parently plotting strategy in their 
efforts to exact a “loyalty” pledge 
from the Southerners, and it brought 
to the screens in millions of homes, 
bars, clubs and _ hotel such 
memorable scenes as the impromptu 
and hilarious polling of the Puerto 
Rican GOP delegation 

Television put on the national stage 
for the first time such dramatic scenes 
as Senators Douglas and Kefauver 
marching into the hall and to the 
speakers’ platform during the final 
nomination roll-call of the Demo 
cratic convention, Governor Fine of 
Pennsylvania stomping angrily to the 
podium to demand a recess for cau 


rooms 
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Burton W. Marvin took part in an on-the-spot clinic on radio and tele- 


vision political 
Now the dean of the William 
University of Kansas, 
Senator Douglas 
recognition, 
scornfully 


cusing hoarsely 
chanting for Senator 
Dirksen denouncing Gov 


ernor Dewey from the podium 


AS these scenes appeared on the 
screen, and during subsequent 


dull portions of the convention pro 


gram, commentators explained or at 
tempted to explain what had gone on. 
Other commentators interviewed prin 
cipals in the scenes to get their views 
as to proceedings and various sides of 
arguments 
much debate 
about the commentator’s role in tele 
vision coverage of the conventions as 
around any other phase of this cover 
age. Should the picture of the pro 
ceedings in the hall or at the creden 
tials hearing have been interrupted, 
as it was now and then, for televising 
hotel corridors and 
for presentations by commentators? 
There televiewers who 
say that were angered when 
the running picture of the proceed- 
ings was interrupted, for these view- 
ers said they always were afraid they 
would miss some important, perhaps 
impromptu, development while listen 


Perhaps as centers 


of interviews in 


are some 


they 
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reporting during the presidential 
Allen White School 
he was a Chicago newspaperman for 10 years. 


conventions last July. 
of Journalism at the 


ing to a commentator. In other words 
some persons were afraid they would 
miss the news of the moment while 
hearing what someone thought was 
the news behind the news of fifteen 
minutes or an hour earlier. 

Other viewers, however, have com 
plained that there was not enough 
interpretation as things went along 
and have said they could have done 
without the interminable 
speeches on their television sets. 

What the final answer, if any, to 
this dilemma will be is 
Many listeners and 
the conventions closely 
looked at television, with the sound 
turned down, and listened simultane 
ously to the radio. As a matter of 
fact, this was done in the NBC news 
the International Amphi- 
theatre, which would seem to indi 
cate a feeling on the part of the net 
work people that television coverage 
was not complete. 

The bulkiness 


television 


some of 


anyone's 
guess. viewers 


following 


room at 


and clumsiness of 
equipment proved to be 
another handicap in reporting some 
of the developments behind the 
scenes. The networks, however, antic 
ipated this problem and. had a suffi 


13 


ciently large number of cameras and 
mobile units on hand to enable them 
to cover—or be ready to cover—many 
places at one time. 

Television movie cameramen played 
an important role by taking countless 
rolls of pictures of such events as 
the arrival of VIP’s. At NBC work- 
rooms a quick-developing process 
enabled the technicians to prepare 
selected portions of these films for 
telecasting in very short order. 

It was indicated to the writer that 
experiences with bulky equipment 
and with movie cameras probably 
will stimulate development of a light, 
portable camera with sound syn 
chronized with the picture. 


show that television has sharply 
curtailed radio listening, and the con 
ventions heightened debate as to 
whether television is making inroads 
on newspaper reading. Recent reports 
on a West Coast survey by Stanford 
University researchers said that it 
is not doing so. 

It was obvious at Chicago 
some of the newspapermen 
highly critical of television, to some 
degree because of fear of a competi 
tor but to a great degree, in all like 
lihood, because television cameras 
and reporters were intruding en 
masse on the traditional political 
press conference. Newspapermen 
have charged that the continuity of 
questioning, the possibility of “off- 
the-record” remarks and the whole 
atmosphere are being destroyed by 
the entry of television into these 
sessions. 

Some newspaper people have de- 
manded that television not be per 
mitted to enter into the same sessions 
with the newspapermen, that they 
hold separate conferences. But such 
level-headed correspondents as James 
B. Reston of the New York Times 
recognize television as a legitimate 
news medium while, at the same 
time, they say that the appearance of 
this medium in the conferences has 
brought up problems that must be 
met in some way or other. 

In the opinion of the writer, a 
former newspaperman, much of the 
criticism of television voiced during 
and since the conventions by some 
newspaper people is very similar to 
criticism of radio by the same source 
twenty and twenty-five years ago 
Back of the radio criticism was fear 
of a new medium that might kill or 
cripple the old. Radio didn’t kill news 
papers; in fact there is every indica- 
tion that radio news coverage has 
stimulated newspaper readership. 

Conversations with dozens of per- 


a ae measurement statistics 


that 
were 
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sons in Chicago and elsewhere have 
convinced the that 
and newspapers will find living side 
by side profitable as the 
The viewer of television 


writer television 
mutually 
years go by 
is no better able to record for future 
reference what he sees on the screen 
and hears with his ears than he was 
able to do over the years with what 
he heard on the radio. Only time will 
tell but all 
that the average American will turn 
to the printed page to read about 


for sure, indications are 


what he sees on television just as he 
has done to read about what he has 
heard on the radio or seen on the ball 
field 

Meanwhile, it 
the impact of convention 
by television has been 
The results might very 
to the very roots of our 
organization and methods of select 
ing presidents and vice-presidents 

It is an acknowledged fact that the 


that 
coverage 


seems obvious 
tremendous. 

well reach 
political 


requirements ol television determined 
features in arrangements for 
the 1952 Republican and Democratic 
including, to a 
the 


many 


conventions 
extent, selection of 
hall. 

It doubtless also is a fact that 
television will even more to 
say about arrangements for the 1956 
conventions. Senator William Benton 
of Connecticut was quoted as saying, 
“This is the last time television will 
give the conventions a blank check,” 
meaning that the planners may have 
to cut down on the number and 
length of speeches and demonstra- 
tions, for example, to make a better 
“show.” 


major 
convention 


have 


The debate regarding television as 
a reporting medium will rage on for 
some time. Regardless of what one’s 
opinions may be, must admit 
that the medium is a new giant in 
the reporting field and thus must be 
considered and construc 
tively. 


one 


seriously 





The Decline and Fall of 
The Press Conference 


[Continued from page 7] 


from each reporter. With presumably 
ten million people watching his tele 


vision performance, and uncounted 
millions presumably bending ears to 
the radio, the interviewee knows he 
can ill afford to ponder long the 
answer. He might be considered eva 
sive. He gives, therefore, any answet 
which seems to cover those parts of 
those questions which he heard and 
hopes that the net effect will not be 
disastrous. His answer is ap 
plauded 

The reporters, still trying to hold a 
press conference, are not having much 
easier going. The cameramen get 
bored with shooting only the inte 
viewee, standing in his isolated splen 
the They begin to 
shoot the reporters. Specifically, they 


too 


dor on rostrum 
begin to shoot the reporters as they 
ask questions. The newsman 
his query. Immediately, the 
movie cameras swing in his direction, 
the boys working the small portable 


rises to 


pose 


machines rush over to get a close-up, 
and in the ensuing noise and turmoil, 
the reporter can’t hear the answer to 
own He gets it later 
(perhaps) from a friend who was over 
on the other 

The legitimate reporters having 


nis question 
side of the room 


more or less given up the struggle, 
the conference now is taken over by 


the crack-pots, representing either 
obscure or non-existent publications. 
Seeing the chance to perform on a 
nation-wide television hook-up, these 
interlopers their hobby-horses 
to the amusement, embarrassment, or 


ride 


just plain irritation of everyone else. 

When they are finished, the inter- 
viewee or a reporter terminates the 
conference, and another press meet 
ing is history 


UST what it has accomplished is 

anybody's guess. The reporters have 
never had an opportunity to throw 
anything more than hasty questions. 
The interviewee has had no oppor 
tunity to give thoughtful and con 
sidered answers. Off-the-record or dis- 
coursive elucidations have been im 
possible. Any fully rounded series of 
questions have been equally impos 
sible. The has been on 
such a catch-as-catch-can basis that 
little of a constructive nature can re 
sult 

For how 
up with this? 
current 
are sheet 


conference 


long will reporters put 
Not much longer. The 
big-name press conferences 
waste of time, effort, and 
They have become 
business 


nervous energy 
of the entertainment 
and no longer serve the purposes for 
which they were originally designed 


part 


It seems likely that in the course 
of time, newspaper and magazine 
writers will hold their own press con 
ferences, free from the carnival-like 
atmosphere of present interrogations. 
This could be accomplished through 
organizations such as Washington's 
Overseas Writers which controls 
strictly its membership list and con 
trols the conditions under which 
speakers appear before the club. Sim 
ilar formal or informal groups of cor 
respondents might be created in order 
that the press can have its innings. 

Another plan which comes to mind 
is the policing of press conferences by 
the reporters themselves. It is ob 
viously difficult for paid public rela 
tions men to refuse admittance to self 
professed journalists, no matter how 
questionable their credentials, or to 
the hordes of politicians’ friends and 
relatives who like to watch their man 
in action. Political pressures are too 
great upon the public relations man 
to allow him a free hand in booting 
out those who don’t belong. 

That function could be performed 
by the reporters themselves. It should 
not be too difficult a matter to ap- 
point certain reporters as custodians 
of the gate, permitting entry to those 
with bona-fide credentials and simply 
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Newspapers are frequently 
urged to set up self-licensing sys- 
tems. But any license, even 
though it be imposed by other 
newspapermen, is repressive and 
intolerable. I believe that if the 
great press martyrs of the past 
had been required to obtain a 
license from a majority of their 
colleagues, they would have been 
suppressed before they started. 
Great ideas are not necessarily 
popular. 

ERWIN D. CANHAM 
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barring the door to those who have 
no real connection with journalism 

Above all, though, it is imperative 
that if press conferences are to have 
any value, they must be held sepa 
rately from sessions with radio and 
television. This puts, I realize, an add 
ed strain upon the public figure who 
must then do twice what he now at 
tempts to do but once. That radio and 
TV will object is also recognized. 

Yet it is clear that under current 
procedures, the press conference will 
wither from lack of reporters. A few 
show-offs and an extrovert or two 
might attend, but if the great body 
of reporters shares the feelings of this 
writer, they will all stay at home. It 
just isn’t worth the effort. 
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G. |. Editing 
Can Be Fun 
To Diplomat 


Army journalist learns 
how to please the brass 
and pass the news along. 


By THOMAS TUGEND 


HEN the army recalled me 
shortly after the outbreak of 
the Korean fighting, the class 
officer skipped my 
previous experience as machine gun 


ification ove! 
ner, counter intelligence agent, clerk, 
driver and telephone lineman, took 
one look at my shiny new journalism 
degree, and wrote down “Information 
Specialist.” 

Whether 
was an accidental slip of a right peg 
the hole or 
high the assigns 
to staffing its Information and Educa 
tion 


this particular instance 


into illustrates 


the 


proper 
priority army 


Service, a large percentage of 
likely to 
acquire the same military occupation 
specialty in the years to come. After 
the hothouse jour 
nalism schools, a job on a service 
paper may be the graduate’s first 
the stormier winds of 
full-time journalism. 

The post or base 
paper is not a newspaper but a house 
with all the financial advan 
tages and editorial taboos inherent in 
this form of publication. 

As a 


editor 


journalism graduates are 


atmosphere of 


exposure to 


camp, station, 


organ, 


business manager, the army 
ulcers. His 
circulation figures are 


determined by his post’s Information 


acquires no ex 


penses and 
and Education Section. Army regula- 
tions solve advertising problems by 
eliminating ads entirely 

As a student, and future profes 
sional newspaperman, perhaps the 
valuable part of the new sol- 
dier’s experience lies on the technical 
side. The heady feeling of having a 
hand in step of 


most 


each each issue’s 
creation may never recur as a civilian 
newspaperman. 


He 


editor, 


will be his own reporter, city 


layout man, slotman, copy 


reader, photo editor, and makeup 
He will follow the mechanical 
process from the linotype to the bal 


The 
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editor 


ing machine composing room, 


Thomas Tugend, now with the San Francisco Chronicle, submitted this cam- 


era study as an example of editorial 


whether moved by patriotism or deep 
pity, will be unusually accommodat- 
ing in explaining the finer points of 
the letter-press or photo-offset process. 

On larger army papers, the editor 
must delegate some of these responsi 
bilities to his staff. If he is wise, he 
will rotate the responsibilities, both 
to add to his own experience, and in 
the realization that it takes only one 
day to cut an Information Specialist’s 
travel orders 


ITH financial worries non-exist 
ent technical problems a 
pleasant challenge, the army editor 
turns to the primary aspect of his job 
writing. With X columns of blank 
space at his mercy, the number of by 
lines limited only by his modesty, and 
justly proud of the acid pen that used 
to slay the on the campus 
magazine, he pins the First 
Amendment above his desk and goes 
to work. 
He borrows a capable cartoonist 
from Special Services, a photographer 
from the Signal Corps, and numerous 


and 


boys 
humor 


unit columnists to whom he pleas 
antly, threateningly and endlessly ex 
plains the meaning of “deadline.” 
He takes the first completed copy 
to the I & E officer, or to whomever 
the Commanding General has 
pointed as advisor and censor. 
A few hours later, after a pleasant 
though somewhat one-sided confer 
ence, the new editor starts rewriting 


ap 


problems he faced as a G.I. editor. 


his copy, guided by these newly ac 
quired facts of life: 

(a) A soldier-journalist is a soldier 
first, a journalist second; (b) there- 
fore, like any soldier, he must obey 
(please) his superiors first and his 
fellow soldiers (the majority of his 
readers) second. 

To the infant journalist, reared on 
the Peter Zenger case and “A Free 
and Responsible Press,” these harsh 
facts will induce a slight state of 
idealistic shock. After he comes out 
of it, he can take the path of least 
resistance, plaster a two-column cut 
of the Commanding Officer on the 
front page of every issue, and play 
it safe. Or he can recognize the fun 
damental limitations of his position, 
console himself by planning a pen 
etrating expose after his discharge, 
and attempt to arrive at a balance 
between his military responsibilities 
toward his superiors and his editorial 
responsibilities toward the 
his enlisted readers. 


mass of 


this balance, the 

new army editor will expend a great 
deal of persuasion and risk an occa 
sional calldown from the front office. 
But he will find that 
ficers are human, many have a sense 


N maintaining 
£ 


also most of 
of humor, and an increasing number 
recognize the value of a house organ 
that not only pleases the executives 
but also interests the office boys. 

If the army-editor remembers to 
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give prominent space to 
manding General's 


the Com 
Christmas mes 
sage and duly notes the final results 
of the hot officers’ club elections, he 
won't have much trouble increasing 
the column inches devoted to enlisted 
men's affairs. By exercising some 
diplomacy and subtlety he may grad 
ually develop into the unofficial 
mouthpiece of the G.L.s’ more sensible 
gripes and attitudes. 

The army news 
paper's value comes when the editor 
returns to the barracks at night. If he 
finds his buddies mailing his weekly 
to the folks at 
questing a 


acid test of an 


home instead of re 
texture in future 
papers, he may take some pride in 
the title “army-editor” with the ac 
cent after the hyphen 


softe: 





Some Cash 
—More Fun 


[Continued from page 11] 


ice,” many of the clients wrote long, 
personal letters in which they told of 
previous romances, future hopes, etc 
These later produced an article for 
the old Newspaperman called “Cupid, 
the Postman, and I.” 

Another personal experience that 
paid off grew out of a pleasant mem 
ory I have of five years’ residence in 
St. Louis. There it has been the cus 
tom for years during Christmas week 
for groups of carolers to visit every 
house where there is a light in the 
window. The memory I have of the 
carolers, plus some research into the 
history of the program, resulted in 
“St. Louis—Where the Herald Angels 
Sing” for the Kiwanis Magazine 

Only today, I received a letter 
from the editors of the Reader's 
Digest saying they were tentatively 
reprinting this article 
Reprints, by the way, are often an 
other by-product of the sale of a fea 
ture. Best of all, they sometimes bring 
bigger checks than the original sale 

One of the best sources of feature 
This 
sound facetious, but it isn’t. For 
years, my wife has supplied me with 
ideas for feature articles, helped me 
research them and then typed the 
finished manuscripts. This year, we've 
been doing 


considering 


material is an interesting wife 
may 


some writing together, 
and five articles over our double by 
line now have been sold 

Most 
sources for 
have 
them 


wives can become 
feature 
natural 
can 


go od 
because 
curiosity and 

the unusual 


ideas 
women 


most of see 


Freedom Begins at Home 


[Continued from page 10] 


welfare lists should not be open to 
inspection. There were good reasons 
why the Reconstruction Finance cor 
should 
the 

countless 


poration 
Likewise 


operate in secret. 
internal revenue bu 
other yet un 
probed glens and grottos veiled by 
administrative privilege. But do the 
those of the peo 
ple’s right to know? The problem is 
a conflict of principles. More and 
thinking, led by the press, 
seems to be swinging to the convic- 
tion that hardly any temporary ex 
pediency granting secrecy to any part 
of the functions of government is 
worth the long-range cost exacted by 
denying the fundamental right of the 
people to know 

The slogan of “official records are 
public records” is not suggested as a 
cure-all. It is nothing alone; it is 
nothing without a vigilant press; it 
is nothing but a starting point, but 
it is the starting point 

Once this right is established, the 
burden of proof for asserting it will 
be lifted from the backs of each in 
dividual reporter or newspaper. If 
there are to be any exceptions, let 
them be listed and defined by statute. 

A democratic citizenry’s fundamen- 
tal right to know any and all phases 
of its government is, curiously, one 
which continually meets more oppo- 
sition than support. Govern- 
ment administrators on all levels are 
reluctant, at best, to concede it. Even 
in everyday matters concerning the 
community it is surprising how many 
agents of the people, using the peo- 
ple’s money to operate the common 
government, believe they have a right 
to certain information which other 
citizens do not have. 


reau, and 


reasons outweigh 


more 


active 


It is in this atmosphere that the 
average non-metropolitan reporter 
works. It is also in the average small- 
city or town that a desire to change 
this atmosphere has to start. 

One reporter can’t go it alone. He 
can try insisting that official records 
are public records, but the chances 
are he will end up fresh out of news 
sources and possibly out of a job if 
his paper doesn’t see eye-to-eye. 

In non-metropolitan cities, most of 
us have enough to do and get enough 
“heat” without going out of our way 
for more of the same. Many report 
ers feel, I believe, with some justi 
fication, that press freedoms are up 
to the publisher. If he isn’t worried, 
why should his employees be? 

Community pressures on the small 
town or small-city newspaper propri 
are tremendous, a fact not al 
ways recognized by those issuing ex- 
hortations from on high to fight for 
press freedoms. It is usually a painful 
experience to fight on any subject 
with people you see every day and 
call by their first names. It is much 
easier to blaze away with flaming 
crusades against Washington func 
tionaries who will never be seen. 

Unfortunately, the prize isn’t that 
cheap. Like all freedoms, the right to 
know must win its first battle in the 
hearts of those who live at the cross 
roads. For the same reason that a 
campaign to establish a principle is 
more difficult at the local level, it is 
more effective. 

If small-town newspapermen can 
make the principle of “official records 
are public records” a reality in their 
own communities, no restrictions in 
Washington will stop them. 


etor 





angle in the most prosaic of situations. 
Reading one day in the public library, 
my wife found a squib in a history 
book which told how the late Senator 
David Atchison of Missouri, through 
a curious set of circumstances, 
President of the United States for 24 
hours. A little research uncovered 
the facts, and “President for a Day” 
was published by the St. Louis Globe 
Democrat 

Since I hold a full-time public re 
lations job, all of my writing is done 
in the evenings and on week-ends 
at home. I try to write a couple of 
evenings and Saturday mornings. In 
these few hours each week, I man- 


was 


age to turn out anywhere from ten 
to twenty articles a year. Most of 
them are published, because I don't 
write anything unless an editor has 
been queried first and has tentatively 
approved the idea. 

I'm just a part-time bush-leaguer 
among professional free-lancers, and 
I doubt that I'd ever want to turn out 
fact articles as a meat-and-potatoes 
proposition. Writing can be a some 
what precarious way to support a 
family. But writing and selling fea 
ture articles as a sideline to a sal- 
aried journalistic job not only is in- 
teresting, but it can provide the sin 
cere craftsman with something more 
than pocket change. 
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The Book Beat 





By DICK FITZPATRICK 


regularly fill space in a publica- 
tion, 
feelings 


P reculeriy who write columns, or 


every now and then have 
that they must write an 
apologia pro vita sua. It happens to 
book 

But are differences in this 
case. The problems here can be bro- 
ken down into a simple one and a 
complicated one. First there is the 
philosophy of the reviewing and sec 


reviewers, too. 


there 


ond there is the content of a page. 

The Book Beat’s philosophy is sim 
ple. We are engaged in reviewing 
books, not in criticizing them. In 
case you have a high toned notion of 
book reviewing we can simplify it 
by saying book reporting. 

Book reporting consists of giving 
readers on a regular basis an indica 
tion of the books that are being pub- 
lished in a specific field. In addi- 
tion, books which would be useful to 
them as background or just interest- 
ing also are mentioned. In reporting 
books, the idea is to give the reader 
an idea of what is contained in a 
book. This involves no detailed an 
alysis or criticism usually. 

Occasionally a_ really’ important 
book comes out and then of course 
it gets detailed treatment. On the 
whole, as well as telling the reader 
that the book is out and what it con- 
tains, some indication is given of how 
it fits into the field. Maybe it is the 
first book devoted solely to this sub 
ject, maybe it is an updating of an 
older book in the field. 

However, we are not engaged in 
the business of commenting on style 
and the like. There is so much sub- 
jective bunk in much of the criticism 
of books in this country that we feel 
that it is much better to let the 
reader make up his own mind. The 
reader would do this anyway but we 
don’t believe in giving him any 
purely personal opinion unless the 
book is such that for the sake of the 
profession, a position is demanded 

And then comes a real problem 
of good book reporting. What do you 
include? With more than 12,000 books 
published each year, one has a lot 
from which to This colum 
is of course limited to the field 
of journalism and subjects of interest 
to journalists. But even the books of 
journalism are many. And the sub- 
jects in the fields of political science, 
government, current affairs, foreign 
affairs, and the like could fill each 
issue of The QuiILL 


choose. 
nist 
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On the basis of nine years’ experi 
ence, a book reporter wonders what 
things other than what they have 
been getting the readers might be 
interested in. When The QuiLt took 
a survey several years ago, about 
two-thirds of the respondents felt 
that the Book Beat was good and 
should be continued. 

In reporting background books, do 
we select books which seem to be of 
interest to the reporter or do we con- 
fine them to books written by news- 
papermen? 

Ordinarily a current affairs book 
by a newspaperman would be re 
viewed as follows: 

Recently, the Minneapolis Tribune 
sent one of its reporters—Carl Thomas 
Rowan—a _ Tennessee-born Negro 
who holds an MA from the Minnesota 
School of Journalism—to tour the 
South and do a series of articles on 
race problems. A small portion of 
these articles has been published in 
an excellent new book called “South 
of Freedom” (Alfred A. Knopf, Pub 
lisher, New York, N. Y., $3.50). 

In the words of the author, his 
book is “a balance sheet of American 
race tells how far we 
have come and where we still must 
go.” 

This well-written, absorbing book 
should be read by every American 
and would certainly increase the per- 
ception of a basic American problem 
for newspapermen who take the time 
to read it. This 270-page book, which 
might well open the eyes of many, 
is by a newsman who has received 
many awards, 


relations; it 


NOTHER problem is that of the 

material which is of interest to 
newsmen other than books. If the title 
Book Beat is taken seriously, then 
probably it should be confined to 
books. But consider the following: 

The greatest return for a dime 
known to this reviewer is a new six 
page leaflet called “101 Ideas for 
Local Features.” The ideas were sup 
plied by the late Elmo Scott Watson, 
long time editor of Publishers’ Auzil- 
iary, onetime national president of 
Sigma Delta Chi and at the time of 
his death, journalism director at the 
University of Denver. 

This list of ideas was published by 
the Illinois Valley Chapter of Sigma 
Delta Chi and the journalism de- 
partment of Bradley University, Pe 
oria, Ill. It sells for ten cents. 
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The first breakdown is in overall 
fields like architecture, aviation, and 
the like. Under the general heading 
of business district, for example, he 
gives three feature ideas that can be 
developed around banks, six around 
department stores, three around drug 
stores, six around restaurants, four 
around telephone companies. Under 
each feature idea many of the ques- 
tions asked furnish many feature 
ideas so that this six page leaflet 
really supplies several hundred ideas. 

This little leaflet is so useful and 
can make life easier for so many 
students and beginning feature writ- 
ers that it is indeed a fitting tribute 
to a great man—Elmo Scott Watson. 

It has been felt for sometime that 
it might be a service to readers of 
The Quit to carry a few paragraphs 
each month about articles in other 
professional journals 

A recent issue of the BBC Quar- 
terly carried an important article on 
the reaction of British viewers to 
television. From time to time there 
are exceptional articles in the psychol- 
ogy journals, which would be of in- 
terest to the working newsman. 

Every now and then we find some 
thing exceptional in the releases from 
book publishers. For instance Bill 
Cole, press agent for Alfred A. Knopf, 
sends these choice items: 

“Eight newspapers—some big ones 
among them—reviewed Paul Galli 
co’s “Trial by Terror’ as ‘Trial by 
Error’... . The reviewer for the St. 
Louis Post Dispatch said that “The 
World of George Jean Nathan’ is ‘a 
genuine Doppelschraubenpost- 
expessluxuskolossalriesendampfer of 
a book’.” 

These are the operational problems 
of a book reporter. Do readers of the 
Book Beat have any answers? 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Rates: Situations wanted .08 per word; mini- 
mum charge $1.00. Help Wanted and all other 
classifications .15 per word; minimum charge 
$2.00. Display classified at regular display 
rates. Blind box number identification, add 
charge for three words. All classifieds payable 
in advance by check or money order. No dis- 
counts or commissions on classified advertising. 

When answering blind ads, please address 
them as follows: Box Number. The Quiz, 35 
E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


Want newspaper, public relations or house 
organ work. News, editorial, advertising back- 
ground. BS, KSC. Experience Weekly, Daily 
student newspaper supervision and secretary 
Chamber of Commerce. 3i, married, two chil- 
dren. Box 383, The Qui. 


Magazine reporter, editor, production man, 
with four years experience. Desire new oppor- 
tunity in editing or public relations in Chi- 
cago. N J. graduate. Married veteran, 32 
now employed. Complete résumé on request 
Box 384, The Quit 
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How the Working Journalist Can 
Help the School of Journalism 


[Continued from page 9] 


pearances of faculty members before 
press groups 

The working journalist can help 
build the professional spirit in jour 
nalism—and public acceptance of 
journalism as a profession. (Although 
we are making gains, we are still held 
in rather low regard in many an 
area.) Such an improved public un 
derstanding of journalism will auto 
matically help the work of the schools. 

Getting more good young people 
into journalism is another route to 
helping schools 

More young people are needed be 
cause, in many areas, the supply of 
graduates is far below the demand. 
Midwestern schools have been plagued 
for several years by continuing re- 
ports that “the field is crowded.” Ac 
tually, the supply of graduates is far 
below demand—at least for Midwest 
ern schools. “We need help” calls 
come from all parts of the United 
States, and graduates get jobs all over 
the United States. So working jour 
nalists can do a good turn by helping 
kill the idea that the “field is crowded” 
(especially by watching for the repe 
tition of this report in vocational op- 
portunity which come from 
sources which may be repeating stale 
information. ) 

Obviously good students are es 
sential. By “good,” most teachers will 
mean those in the upper third of a 
high school class 

Reaching such students calls for 
close contact with high school jour 
nalism teachers and their 
Work on high school newspapers also 
needs encouragement. Most college 
journalism students have worked on 
high school papers, and many say 
such jobs first got them interested in 
journalism—so that encouraging these 
papers will probably help bring more 
good students into the field. 

If a school has no journalism class 
or newspaper, the working journalist 
can encourage the school to set them 
up. They are good testing grounds for 
youngsters interested in the field; they 
also are good “citizen training.” Even 
if the student doesn’t go into jour- 
nalism, his high school journalism 
experience will give him a much bet 
ter understanding of the problems 
of working with the news. 


stories 


classes. 


ERSONAL visits with high school 
students are also important. If the 
working journalist can locate and visit 


personally (a phone call will do) with 
three or four or five top notch young 
people a year, that will help to main- 
tain the supply of good students. He 
can tell these young people that it’s 
fun to be in journalism, that the work 
is important, that there’s variety, that 
journalism is a fine career. (The work- 
ing journalist can be much more effec 
tive here than any teacher.) 

But it’s important also to be frank 
on the requirements. Too many stu- 
dents come to college with poor high 
school records, and weaknesses in 
writing, spelling, punctuation, and or- 
ganization—and the message that “our 
editor told me I ought to go into jour- 
nalism.” 

At the time, students are 
sometimes scared out of journalism 
by well-colored reports of tough hours 
and hard work. A picture of journal- 
ism as a life of ease with glory for 
everybody isn’t desirable, and stu- 
dents should be told there’s routine 
and hard work—but they should also 
be told of the pleasant contacts, the 
interesting variety of duty, the fun of 
knowing the inside story (and of 
knowing it first), and the good feeling 
which comes from doing a solid job 
which is important to thousands or 
even millions of people. 

Students enrolled in journalism 
school are also active candidates for 
help. Men in the field are held in 
great respect as bringers of the true 
gospel, and can be very effective in 
advising students. 


same 


N appearances at journalism 

schools, the working journalist can 
help by being straightforward and 
direct, and by stating certain impor- 
tant general principles illustrated by 
specific examples from his own ex- 
perience. He might well beware of the 
temptation to be merely interesting, 
or to be awfully clever. (An instructor 
in a news writing class had been 
pounding hard on the importance of 
correct spelling. When a guest news- 
paperman came in to talk, one of the 
students asked, “What do you do with 
a good reporter who is a bad speller?” 
Said the newspaperman, brightly, 
“Hire a good copyreader!”) 

Providing summer jobs gives the 
student perspective; he comes back 
with more interest in his studies, and 
gets more out of them. 

Bringing in a group of students 
(this can also be done with high 


schools) to take over a newspaper or 
a station for a day, under good super- 
vision, is also very helpful. (In a 
way, though, this can be rough on 
the faculty member, for usually the 
exuberant student comes back with 
the comment, “Gee, we learned more 
than we did in class all semester!”) 

Scholarships build student morale, 
since they show that the working 
journalist is actively interested in pro- 
fessional training, and they are a tre 
mendous help to the many students 
short of money. Gifts to loan funds 
are also important. In many cases, 
such funds are the only way of keep- 
ing students in school. 

Prizes are welcome too, whether for 
the best radio news job or the best 
feature story or the top news photo 
Again, the greatest value is in showing 
the student that the radio station or 
the newspaper or the magazine is 
interested in good journalism train- 
ing—but the money is welcome too. 


O far as the teaching program of 

the school is concerned, the work- 
ing journalist can help build under 
standing for, and can help improve, a 
four-purpose type of school-of-jour- 
nalism training. 

First, this training should give the 
student extensive background in areas 
(political science, history, sociology, 
psychology, to mention only a few) 
which will help him to be both a good 
citizen and a good journalist. 

Second—and this is very important 
—journalism course work should show 
the student why such a background is 
important (and will be important all 
his life) in his thinking and in his 
citizenship—in order that the student 
may get the greatest possible bene- 
fit from his college work in back 
ground areas. 

Third, the student’s training should 
give him a deep feeling for the pro 
fessional responsibilities, and for the 
professional spirit, found in journal 
ism. 

Fourth, his journalism school work 
should provide a minimum amount of 
technique training. Usually this will 
be only eight to twelve per cent of the 
total four-year program. Exactly how 
much time should be given to tech 
niques is a question. For example, 
among the twelve. Nieman fellows 
mentioned above, one felt that “classes 
in trade subjects (proofreading, print 
ing, copy reading) took up much of 
the time that should have been devoted 
to study in literature, languages, social 
sciences . . .” while another felt that 
a course in the “mechanical processes 
of getting out a paper” is a “must,” 
and another said, “I hope you give 

[Turn to page 20] 
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What the well-dressed 





reputation-robber is wearing! 


The interests which are slandering the trucking industry 
these days are no fools. Because of their record they know 
that if they sent you, under their own names, the diatribes 
they've been feeding the press in recent months, your waste- 
baskets would be bulging. So, they put on false-faces. 

The false-faces did not fool a Senate Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce. Here’s what a report on these tactics, exposed 
in an earlier Senate investigation, said: 

“Railroads and railroad associations have spent large sums 
in lobbying for anti-truck legislation. Seldom revealing their 
true role, they have worked ‘under cover’ behind the fronts 
of taxpayers’ groups, transportation associations, safety coun- 
cils, and other organized groups. Among the measures thus 
secretly sponsored have been laws increasing taxes on trucks, 
limiting the size and weight of trucks and trailers, and tight- 
ening insurance and license requirements. 

“ _.. Material furnished free to newspapers and supposedly 
coming from a disinterested source gave wide publicity to the 
railroads’ point of view. Research studies presented as the work 
of impartial engineers or taxpayers’ groups, but actually fi- 
nanced by the railroads, purported to show the damage done to 
highways by trucks and the inadequacy of taxation on trucks.” 

Yes, the Masked Marvels are still out to smear trucks. 
They're out to put the trucking industry “in short pants” by 
shrinking trucks to short haul business. They want you to 
forget how vital trucks have become in our free economy to 
manufacturers, wholesalers, retailers and the buying public. 


Such considerations don’t count with the masked men! 

All they are interested in is the glittering prize—To restore 
the complete monopoly of inter-city freight, at their own 
terms, such as they had 25 years ago. 

Will you help the False-Face Gang turn back the clock to 
the twenties? Can you overlook the vast contribution to our 
standard of living that the trucking industry has made since 
then—the faster, more flexible service that trucks make pos- 
sible? Will the people in your community who depend on 
trucks to stay in business agree with you? 

Most of their material is remarkably well disguised; it has 
fooled a lot of smart people. Next time you get a handout on 
trucks, consider the source carefully. Are you sure you rec- 
ognize it? Or can you detect the Masked Marvels at work? 


Every piece of material we release to you is clearly identi- 
fied with our own name. We need no mask. We're out to serve 
America, not drive anyone out of business! And any time you 
ask us—or any one of our 51 member associations near you— 
for information about motor carrier service, we'll be glad to 
accommodate you. You'll find the straight goods we give out 
a welcome change from the Masked Marvels’ hate campaign! 


JOHN V. LAWRENCE, Managing Director 


American Trucking Associations 
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American Trucking Industry 


American Trucking Associations, Washington 6, D. C. 
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[Continued from page 18] 
your undergraduates plenty of in 
struction in the intricacies of the com 
posing room.” 

In this area of technical skill the 
working journalist can help by not 
demanding too much polish from his 
just-out-of-school staffer. The journal 
ism school graduate is not usually a 
finished professional product (and 
only a few such graduates even imag 
ine that they are); he is more nearly 
an interne 

He has spent not more than the 
equivalent of nine or ten 40-hour 
weeks in all his work on news gather- 
ing and writing, whether in classroom, 
laboratory, or work for the student 
paper—during his four-year college 
program. 


N general, he ought to have only 
| enough technical skill to hold down 
his first job, since the great part of 
his college effort should go to general 
background and to tying background 
to his work in journalism. While he’s 
on his first job, he should be able 
to build his technical skill rather 
quickly (since he’s now in journalism 
full time rather than part time) on 
the foundation laid in school. But if 
employers demand too high a level 
of immediate technical skill from 
graduates, sooner or later schools will 
be forced to cut down on background 
training. 

Comments on this training program 
come logically from the working jour- 
nalist. His ideas on the importance 
of various background courses and 
areas will be valuable. Through let 
ters or other reports to faculty mem 
bers, he can speak up specifically on 
the quality of the students working 
for him; such reports are very wel 
come and much appreciated. 

Providing teaching materials is an 
other method of serving the school 
Such material might include style 
books, layout sheets, copies of policy 
statements, proof sheets, head sched 
ules, station manuals, informal re 
“how we got this story,” 
copies advertise 
ments which report on activities of 
the station or the magazine or the 
newspaper, brief or long notes saying 
“we are changing our method in this 
area because (for example, the 
Milwaukee Journal revised its ap 
proach to writing sports news because 
more and more women are watching 
sports on television), comments on 
local freedom-of-information problems, 
and so on. 


ports on 


extra of stories or 


Volunteering this material is im 
portant, since faculty members may 
not know that it exists. Material can 
go either to the faculty member teach 


ing in the area concerned, or to the 
head of the Usually extra 
copies for the school library will be 
welcome. 


school 


Schools need encouragement from 
the working journalist to do more 
studies in journalism. For example: 
What does the public know about the 
problems of getting news? About the 
problems of preparing and distribut 
ing news? What were the public’s 
sources of information about that 
Does this audience read or 
listen to explanations of such matters? 
Or does it disregard them? Or is it 
anxious to know more about the news 
process? What forms of explanation 
do the best job? 

For studies like these, schools can 
always use research grants. One type 
of grant comes with the message, “We 
want exactly this done for our maga- 
zine or our paper or station”; another 
says, “Use this for a research job of 
your own choice.” The second type is 
the scarcer, and is especially welcome 
because it’s hard to get funds for the 
basic research which isn’t immediately 
cash-register but which does bring 
important information (and may, as 
is often the case, eventually become 
very cash-register). 


process? 


HE school also needs cooperation 

in the form of answers to requests 
for information and advice, and an- 
swers to questionnaires. Schools don’t 
always like using questionnaires, but 
normally they are the only available 
substitute for very expensive field 
work. Good answers, from a high per 
centage of those receiving the ques- 
tionnaire, will often do a satisfactory 
job. (If the journalist thinks the ques- 
tionnaire is not well drawn up, he 


also performs a service by saying so 
specifically.) 


This close cooperation will also en 
courage faculty members—and many 
need encouragement. If the working 
journalist feels that training students 
for journalism is important, let him 
tell that to the teacher. In these times 
when it is so fashionable to take a 
verbal swing at college professors, 
specific words of cheer are magic to 
morale 

Basically, the working journalist 
might reexamine his degree of faith 
in the saying credited to George Ber 
nard Shaw, “Those who can, do; those 
who can’t, teach.” There are incom- 
petents in teaching, just as in the prac- 
tice of journalism, but the Shaw com 
ment is not sufficiently true to war- 
rant further distribution. Most college 
journalism teachers, and especially 
those in the good schools, are per- 
forming well without tremendous im 
mediate or expected reward. To keep 


good teachers, it’s necessary to build 
morale, and the working press can 
help. 

Working journalists can help too by 
encouraging good (and the word 
“good” should be emphasized) people 
to become journalism teachers, and 
by providing refresher training, usual 
ly in summer, for keeping faculty 
men in tune with what's happening. 

College and university administra 
tors also need encouragement. They 
need direct assurance from the work 
ing press that education for journal 
ism is important, and that members 
of the working press are interested in 
improving programs of journalism 
education. Letters and personal com 
ments to top administrators are ap 
preciated and are effective. 

Many administrators have a feeling 
that their institutions are too much in 
sulated from the public, and so com 
ments are welcomed as evidence of 
a much desired interest. (An example 
of the lack of understanding of jour 
nalism training is found in the case 
of Emory university, where top ad 
ministrators recently reached the sud 
den decision to kill the school of 
journalism, one of the best in the 
South.) 

The working journalist can help 
also in the field of money, by doing 
whatever is possible to get greater 
operating funds. Practically all col 
leges and universities are now op 
erating on reduced budgets and many 
institutions have dismissed a conside: 
able number of faculty members or 
have failed to replace those who have 
resigned. 

At most such schools, faculty sala 
ries have gone up much less rapidly 
than the cost of living. (It should be 
mentioned that within any institution, 
all salaries are rather well tied to 
gether; it would be quite difficult to 
get a greater than average rate of in 
crease in the journalism area alone.) 


ENERAL expense funds, for 

books, magazines, laboratory ma 
terials, travel, research, and office 
costs, have gone up slowly, and in the 
past year or two have been cut back 
sharply at some schools. 

At privately supported schools, the 
working journalist can help by urging 
and making gifts for endowments, for 
buildings (needed because the boom 
ing birthrate of the 40's will up en 
rollment sharply in the 60's), for re 
search, or for immediate specific op 
erating purposes. 

At state-supported schools, endow 
ments, research aid, grants, gifts, and 
scholarships are also wanted, but the 
greatest need is for direct, vigorous, 


[Turn to page 22) 
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From Quill Readers 


Editor, The Quill 
I think Dick Nueberger is 


about 


right 
rules for bureaucrats 
who break into print under their own 
byline (The Quitt, August). Perhaps 
some ground rules for publishers and 
who pay the blokes might 
help, too 


ground 


editors 


But I'm not so much worried, as a 
working newspaperman in Washing 
about what Oscar Chapman 
writes for a magazine as I am about 
cabinet 


ton, 


the senators, representatives, 
bureaucrats and sundry 
other officials who won't give a re 
porter the time of day but go on radio 
or television and blab all they know 

It has happened to me, and I'm 


members, 


sure it has to hundreds of other re 
porters, that public officials have de 
on Fri 
pertinent dealing 
with the public’s right to know. Then 


nied knowledge or comment 


day of questions 





Continued from page 20 


fact-based, hard-hitting work with leg 
islatures. This effort 
1 


make clear that colleges and univer 


should try to 


sities are almost literally the founda 


that 
weakening them is extremely unwise, 


on of a modern civilization, 
and that continued support is essen 
tial 


munications, the caliber of the product 


As with the media of mass com 


depends essentially upon the kind and 
amount of support given 

In this drive for support for col 
leges and universities, an effort must 
be made to obtain enough money to 
maintain really good work in jour 
nalism 

This over-all program of help from 
the working journalist can do much 
for schools of journalism—and 
of the help he gives can come from 
no other source 


most 


He can bring a desire for knowl 
edge about the schools, and a willing 
ness to make some effort to learn more 
about what's happening. He can bring 
an understanding of the fact that, 
just as in the field of working journal 
ism, there is often no quick or easy 
answer for problems of journalism 
education—and he can help to provide 
workable solutions. He 
frankly, and 


discu 


can speak 
he can encourage fair 
sion of the schools, praising the 
good, and being constructive in help 
ing improve the inadequate 

With his aid, good schools will make 
faster they will do a 
better and better job for the student 
and for the profession « 


progress, and 


f journalisn 


these same officials appear Sunday 
night on some forum or panel and 
answer the same question they didn’t 
know anything about on Friday. 
Sometimes they go on the air Friday 
night and answer questions or discuss 
subjects of which they were in com 
plete ignorance Friday afternoon. 

It is these public servants who like 
to mug before the TV lens or hear 
their own cliches rolling into the 
mike that I would like to harness 
with a set of ground rules. In Wash 
ington their name is legion, and grow 
ing 

Luther Huston 
New York Times 
Washington, D. C 


Editor, The Quill 

I heartily agree with the splendid 
editorial in the May Quit, “Papa 
Knows Best”—but I think that some 
action should follow it 

The success the German press had 
refusing the government's silly press 
law might be the cne and only we 
had! Please don’t forget that the 
idea—the press being the watchdog 
of government—it not so c mmonly 
known as you believe 

The and _ infiuential 
are owned by a party 
party 
fire an 


bigger papers 
(or people who 
members) xo the 
And it is 
that a conservative paper 
mildly—attack our pres 
ent (conservative) government. Also, 
the distinction and 
the 


are 
party 
very 
will 


strong 
will 


rare 


editor! 
even 
between news 
comment is not as clear as in 
United States. 

We who had the privilege of spend 
ing a year in the United States (I 
was at Medill) are indeed “bitten 
by some American journalistic germ”! 
But more should be in Europe! Why 
not set up a program by Sigma Delta 
Chi asking the bigger papers to hire 
a young newsman from Europe for 
a year? (But make sure, he returns 
to his country!) It is hard to make 
people believe in a free and inde 
pendent press, if they rarely have 
seen any! 

Hans G 


Germany 


Hoffm: mn 
Diisseldorf 


Editor. The Quill 
Just returned from a lengthy vaca- 
tion and find that Harman Nichols 
claims (Quit, April, 1952) to have 
“discovered” the late Arthur E. (Tur 
xe, Watertown (Wis.) tav 
who attained fame in 1935 
hibernating all 
the world 


custom otf 


known to 


In this instance, Harman is ‘way 
off the beam. His memory fails him in 
more than the spelling of the eccen- 
tric’s name, which he gives as “Gur- 
key.” He tells of getting the lead for 
the story, while working for United 
Press in Milwaukee, when the Water- 
town correspondent told him there 
was nothing new, except that “Tur- 
key Gehrke has gone to bed for the 
winter as usual.” 

Our fellow craftsman reports that 
he then did a piece on this “hiber- 
nating human” who had followed this 
custom for twenty years and adds, 
“The story never had been printed 
up to that time but from then on it 
was. It went round the world—the 
accidental piece I had run upon.” 

Nichols had been doing a heap of 
hibernating himself that fall if the 
Gehrke story was new to him on the 
day that old Turkey hit the hay be- 
cause the first story on this gent’s 
strange practice was published in 
the Milwaukee Journal Sept. 15, 1935, 
under the writer's byline, and it 
quoted Gehrke and his wife to the 
effect that he would be climbing un 
der the covers few weeks 
started in 


within a 
His hibernation generall) 
November. 

True, the story did go ‘round the 
world—and it’s surprising that Nich 
ols missed it. A paper in London, 
England, called Gehrke for an inter 
view, which was duly mentioned in 
news stories, and flocks of newspa 
permen and curious folk went out to 
Watertown to see this man with the 
strange ideas about how to avoid ill 
ness in the winter. The Journal re 
tained a psychiatrist who interviewed 
Gehrke and ran a story on this 

So please, Nichols, lay off my boy 
and dig into the clipping book for 
another example of a feature that 
you accidentally ran into. 

J. Gordon Hecker, 

Picture Editor, Milwaukee Journal 

Milwaukee, Wis 


(Editor’s Note: Harman Nichols 
cheerfully admits that, writing after 
seventeen years, he misspelled “Tur 
Gehrke’s name. The editor of 
The Quit passed the misspelling 
equally cheerfully although, as a Chi- 
cago newspaperman, he should have 
familiar with this 


key” 


been Wisconsin 
story. 

no desire to contest 
Gordon Hecker’s claim to a first in 
the Gehrke story. He doesn’t keep a 
clipping book but his memory of the 


(Harman has 


occasion is that when the correspond- 
ent called, it was news to him even 
though it had been printed. The QuILL 
regrets this unintentional error in an 
excellent article.) 
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tells of the many benefits 


This ad...one of a series... d what they 


that go with Standard Oil employment an 





have meant to one typical family. 




















*We’re the Andy Benkos of Hammond, Indiana, 
and speaking for Andy and the family I can say that owning stock in the 
company my husband works for gives us a grand sense of being 
partners in the business. 


“Andy works in the refinery at Whiting. He has been with Standard Oil 
for 29 years—since before we were married—and he began buying 
shares of company stock, almost right away. We're putting 

our dividends away for young Larry’s education, and 

they'll be mighty helpful when he’s ready to go to college. 


“Andy received his second allotment of free stock 
a while back, as a result of joining the company’s 
new Savings and Stock Bonus Plan about two 
years ago. And Andy said it made him feel more 
than ever that he is one of the owners of the 
company he works for. 


“Then—this pride in our company is strength- 
ened by the protection offered to Standard Oilers 
through our employee benefit plans. These plans 
take a lot of the uncertainty out of the future, 
because they provide such things as life insur- 
ance and retirement income, and protection in 
case of accidents or sickness. 


“And then, because our share of the cost of these 
plans is not large, it fits nicely into our budget. 
So we're free to do some extra saving and invest- 
ing on our own—and that’s where our sense of 
security is doubled. Too, when Andy gets the divi- 
dends on our Standard Oil stock, he gets a kick 
out of the fact that he himself, at his own job, 
has had a part in helping make our investment 
earn a profit—so it will yield us regular returns. 


“I guess those are reasons enough why he al- 
ways says Standard Oil is a good company to 
own stock in—and a good place to work.” 


OL — 


WELDING SHOP 


ANDY WORKS a regular day shift asa 
welder at our Whiting refinery. The 
costly equipment at this big plant is 
paid for in part out of the profits which 
are earned through the efforts of our 
49,700 employees like Andy Benko. 
Each employee of Standard Oil and its 
subsidiary companies is backed by an 
average of $31,400 in tools and equip- 
ment that help him produce more 

earn more—and have steadier work. 


ANDY LEAVES WORK with a group of 
fellow employees. (Three of the six 
— are company stockholders, 
or more than 28,000 of our 49,700 
employees own shares.) Standard Oil 
is owned by more than 120,000 stock- 
holders. Of these, no individual owns 
so much as 1% of total shares, no insti- 
tution so much as 4%. Among our insti- 
tutional owners are many educational, 
charitable and business organizations. 


Standard Oil Company (eeDtanad 
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ANDY RELAXES with a little baseball 
practice in front of his home, which he 
paid for largely with savings from 
ticipation in two previous Standard Oil 
employee stock purchasing plans. That's 
son Larry at bat, with daughter Eileen 
and wife Mary in the “grandstand.” 
The Benko home is a happier one be- 
cause they have the feeling of security 
that comes with Standard Oil employ- 
ment and its many benefits. 





And dont go near the water 


Mother, may I go out to swim? 
Yes, my darling daughter: 


Hang your clothes on a hickory limb 


And don’t go near the water. 


We were reminded of that old, summertime 
rime the other day when we talked to a gal who 
edits a weekly paper. Said she'd heard of Eprror 
% PUBLISHER but never read it. 

We had stopped being aghast at surprising 
things some time back, but we certainly were a 
mite slowed down by her remark. Far as we can 
make out, she’s sort of a figurehead . . . and she'll 
never get her journalistic feet wet if she doesn't 
jump smack in the middle of a dynamic news 
paper business. 

If she were a regular reader of E & P, she'd 
be fascinated by everything that occurs in the 
Fourth Estate. Every day, there’s mighty impor 


tant news about mergers, circulation, photogra- 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


includes these services 


phy, production, linage, behind-the-scenes events 
of spectacular news stories. And now, there's a 
& P called The Adver- 


tiser and The Newspape1 which is sort of an 


brand-new section in F 


open forum where the advertiser, agency, and 
newspaper can air their views. We figure it'll be 
a smash hit. 

We think it’s really amazing that anyone could 
be a newspaperman (or woman) and not de- 
pend on Eprror & PUBLISHER for week in, week 
out coverage of vital happenings in the business. 
All we know is that thousands of newspapermen 
and advertisers rely on it, work from it 52 times 
a year . and for a bargain subscription rate of 


only 35.00. 
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